the Federal officeholding traditions of the South. Soon,
however, some Southern newspapers began to question
the wisdom of allowing a Negro to have even an advisory
voice in political matters notwithstanding his advice had
in this instance been so acceptable to the South. This
criticism grew so insistent that Judge Jones found himself in
an uncomfortable position because his appointment had
been made, in large part, on the recommendation of a Negro.
He tried to soften the situation by giving out a statement
to the effect that his endorsement by representative white
men would probably have assured his appointment even
without the assistance of Booker Washington. Later,
however, the Judge expressed to Mr. Scott privately,
after listening with deep interest to the recital of all the
incidents connected with his appointment, his apprecia-
tion of what Booker Washington had done for him.

Aside from this appointment, Booker Washington had
a voice in many others, including those of Gen. R. D.
Johnson as Receiver of Public Moneys at Birmingham,
Colonel Thomas R. Roulhac as United States District
Judge, and Judge Osceola Kyle of Alabama as United
States District Attorney in the Panama Canal Zone.
During the administrations of both Presidents Roosevelt
and Taft hardly an office of consequence was conferred
upon a Negro without first consulting Mr. Washington,
He did not strive through his influence with Presidents
Roosevelt and Taft to increase the number of Negro
appointees, but rather to raise the personnel of Negro
officeholders. During the period when his advice was
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